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C4 


Set a Thief to Catch a Thief 


•‘You’ve certainly got the man buffaloed. He’ll come running 
if you want him." 

"Wire him to come on the first train,” said Burgess, “and tell 
him to call me up the moment he gets here.” 

IV 

C'ANNING reached town early the next morning, and Burgess 
* met him for a conference in a room at the Sycamore House. 

Burgess had always found men of Fanning’s type most respon¬ 
sive when approached in the same straightforward fashion in 
which he dealt with business men. The ex-convict was even 
more attractive than he had remembered him, steady of eye and 
browned by a summer in the open. 

“I’m going to tell you a story I wouldn’t tell any other man. 
Briggs doesn’t know it all. I’m merely using him on things I 
don’t consider important. The woman in this case has got to be 
protected. You'll know how I feel about it when I say that I’d 
give my life to shield her." 

Fanning nodded, and his face grew grave as he realized the 
completeness of his benefactor’s confidence. 

“You’re the squarest man on earth. I’ll go clear down the 
line for you, Mr. Burgess.” 

In short, crisp sentences Burgess told him all he knew of the 
robbery, of the danger that lay in the Forney letters and of the 
importance of acting quickly. When he had finished Fanning 
asked questions rapidly. 

“The blackmail game isn’t played by burglars, you know.” 
said Fanning musingly. “You can eliminate this Forney who 
wrote the letters. In the Pepperton case, my job was to lift 
some letters the woman decoy had written to the old man, which 
I did, you may remember, by taking a job as janitor and breaking 
into his desk. If there's blackmail in this sketch, somebody 
must have suspected there were letters lying round. The boss 
of a job like that keeps out of sight and uses other crooks to get 
his stuff.” 

“A blackmailer suspecting there might be letters stuck away 
somewhere would hire a specialist to do the stealing- is that 
it?” asked Burgess grimly. 

"Sure! There was a case like that in Rhode Island two years 
ago. It was smothered without arrests or publicity. Cooney 
Sims got the stuff for Oily Jim Harris, who’s the smoothest 
crook in America. Cooney hung out at Rooker’s fence in 
Chicago in the old times when Rooker was protected and flying 
high. Harris used him to do his dirty work—burglary chiefly. 
I met Cooney in Toledo about a month ago. He told me he 
still did a job with Harris occasionally but was going to quit 
as Harris didn’t play fair when it came to the whack-up." 

“If Cooney pulled this robbery he wouldn’t hang around 
afterward?” 

“You don’t know Cooney!” exclaimed Fanning with a chuckle. 
“That boy’s as keen as a trap, and he's worked out a theory 
for himself that it’s always a mistake to hit and run. Hit and 
s-it is his idea, and he’s done less time than any man with his 
record in the country. He's an expert machinist and drops into 
a town where he’s going to pull something and gets an honest 
job. When he’s bagged his stuff he plants it and is back at work 
the next morning. Sometimes he keeps right on working for a 
month or two, then drops off the earth.” 

"If he’s in town, what would be your chances of finding him?” 

"About even. If he hasn’t changed his habits, he’d be board¬ 
ing in the industrial district with some old widow and being 
very nice to her, telling her how she reminds him of his mother 
and even taking her to prayer meeting—that's Cooney. He’s a 
wonder!" concluded Fanning with unfeigned admiration. 

He named half a dozen other men in the underworld who 
might have committed the robbery. Three of them were doing 
time; the recent history of the others he didn’t know. 

"But this sounds a good deal like Cooney,” he said, after 
canvassing all the possibilities. 

"We’ve got to lie in a hurry about this!” Burgess admonished. 
“There’s a particular reason why I’ve got to dean this up by 
next Thursday, and this is Friday.” 

“Consider that I’m on the job,” the ex-convict said, and 
Burgess left him. 

V 

AT THE White River National, Burgess found replies to all 
his inquiries about Shipton. The banks and commercial 
houses confirmed their letters of introduction and added that 
Shipton carried good accounts, owned fruit ranches and other 
projwrty in Colorado and was a reputable citizen. 


If there was any conceit in Webster G. Burgess it was the 
pardonable vanity of one who rarely errs in his judgment of 
men. He had felt a repugnance to Shipton the first time he 
met him. The man was too suave, loo confident for the banker's 
taste. On general principles he was mistrustful of masculine 
good looks, and Shipton was too handsome to suit him. 

The necklace and the letters must be got out of the way 
before Jack Arnold returned. This was the dominant thought 
in Burgess’s mind, and he was not at all satisfied that he was 
accomplishing anything to this end. 

Helen, Burgess assumed, would be given the first chance to 
buy the letters, and late in the afternoon he went to the Arnold 
house and explained to the maid that Mrs. Arnold had telephoned 
him to look for an important letter she expected and which must 
be forwarded immediately. He might be in every day until it 
arrived, he said, to pave the way for other visits. The maid 
produced a number of letters which had come since Mrs. Arnold’s 
departure, but, glancing at the envelopes, he found that he could 
account for all of them. He pretended interest in some new 
books he found lying about, and, when the girl left, carefully 
examined the desk drawers which Helen had said bore marks of 
having been opened by the thief before he finally found his 
booty. 

Criminals and their ways affected Burgess’s imagination 
powerfully, and he visualized the entrance of the thief by way of 
the Colonial pillars of the big veranda and his movements as he 
pried into possible hiding places. Staring absently into the 
empty fireplace, a bit of crumpled paper in the grating through 
which ashes were dropped into the cellar caught his eye. He 
fished it out and spread it open. It was a noteshcet with the top 
tom off and covered with an outline in pencil. Studying it 
fixedly, he found that it was a diagram of the second story 
rooms of the house, with the position of the windows over the 
veranda neatly indicated. It might have been a memorandum 
discarded by the workmen who had been employed in the house, 
but his curiosity was roused by something familiar in the paper. 
As he held it to the light the design of the watermark touched a 
memory that responded tcasingly. He rang for the maid to 
tell her that he was leaving and was borrowing a novel to 
cany home 

He drove to the University Club and went to the library, 
where he sat down at one of the writing tables. There were 
sheets of paper of various sizes in the rack and one of these 
corresponded exactly with the scrap he had found in the fire¬ 
place. Held to the window, it disclosed the same watermark 
—a rooster with one foot jauntily lifted. 

Jack Arnold frequenter! the club and he might have drawn 
the sketch and given it to the contractor who had charge of the 
work lately done in his house; but the contractor Arnold always 
employed for such jobs had built the house only a few vears 
earlier and presumably would need no sketch "to refresh his 
memory. 

Puzzled and rebellious that he was making no headway, 
Burgess put the paper away carefully in his bill-fold, with a 
clean sheet of the club stationery. 

At the library door he ran into Shipton, who greeted him 
cordially. 

“Your club library is an ideal refuge—the quietest place in 
town." 

“I’m glad you like it,” Burgess replied. "When my wife’s 
away I drop in here to ponder my sins.” 

“Mrs. Arnold's away, too, I believe,” said Shipton carelessly. 
“I promised to send her an article on Romaine's work that 
appeared recently. I’ve found the magazine, and if you’ll be 
good enough to give me her address-” 

Burgess's wits were functioning rapidly. He didn’t know 
how long it might be expedient to keep Helen in the 
country, and yet, if Shipton was more deeply interested 
in her return than his plausible request implied, it might 
hasten matters if he gave the impression that she would 
be back shortly. 

“Oh, they're just taking the country air for a day or two. 
They'll be home Wednesday at the latest.” 

“Very good; I’ll wait for her return, then. Thank you very 
much." 

“You’re staying on here for a while?” asked Burgess, offering 
his cigarette case. “You find our city to your taste?” 

"So much so that I may take up my residence here,” answered 
Shipton. extending a lighted match. 

“ Well, we’re always looking for good people,” said the banker, 
with the faintest tinge of irony, and passed on. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Don’t Worry About Cold 
Weather Motor Troubles 
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